INTRODUCTION
is rather a deductive presentation of empirically gainecl
understanding. It is my hope that this insight may
prove a clarifying contribution to a dilemma which, not
in analytical psychology alone but also in other provinces
of science, and especially in the personal relations of
human beings one to another, has led and still continues
to lead to misunderstanding and division. For it explains
how the existence of two distinct types is actually a fact
that has long been known: a fact that in one form or
another has dawned upon the observer of human nature
or shed light upon the brooding reflection of the thinker;
presenting itself, for example, to Goethe's intuition as the
embracing principle of systo/e and diastole, The names
and forms in which the mechanism of introversion and
extraversion has been conceived are extremely diverse,
and are, as a rule, adapted only to the standpoint of the
individual observer. Notwithstanding the diversity of
the formulations, the common basis or fundamental idea
shines constantly through; namely, in the one case an
outward movement of interest toward the object, and in
the other a movement of interest away from the object,
towards the subject and his own psychological processes.
In the first case the object works like a magnet upon the
tendencies of the subject; it is, therefore, an attraction
that to a large extent determines the subject It even
alienates him from himself; his qualities may become so
transformed, in the sense of assimilation to the object,
that one could imagine the object to possess an extreme
and even decisive significance for the subject. It might
almost seern as though it were an absolute determination,
a special purpose of life or fate tKat*he should abandon
himself wholly to the object.
But, in the latter case, the subject is and remains the
centre of every interest It looks, one might say, as
though all the life-energy were ultimately seeking the